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East," agreed that the wording of the statement was a little awkward.
It will be noted that the statement given me by Hirota on the 26th
differed from Amau's statement. According to the unofficial trans-
lation of the statement of the lyth, Amau said :

. . . This country considers it only natural that, to keep peace
and order in East Asia, it must act singlehanded and upon its
own responsibility. In order to be able to fulfil this obligation,
Japan must expect its neighbour countries to share the responsi-
bility of maintaining peace in East Asia, but Japan does not con-
sider any other country, except China, to be in a position to share
that responsibility with Japan.

In the official translation of the 26th the wording is modified :

However, Japan cannot remain indifferent to anyone's taking
action under any pretext which is prejudicial to the maintenance
of law and order in East Asia for which she, if only in view of her
geographical position, has a most vital concern. Consequently,
she cannot afford to have questions of China exploited by any
third party for the execution of a selfish policy which does not take
into consideration the above-mentioned circumstances.

Amau, in his statement of the i7th, is further reported to have
said :

Japan will oppose any attempt of China to avail herself of
the influence of some other country with the idea of repelling
Japan, as this would jeopardize the peace in East Asia ; and it
will also oppose resort by China to any measure intended to
" resist foreigners by bringing other foreigners to bear against
them." Japan expects foreign nations to give consideration to
the special situation created by the recent Manchurian and
Shanghai incidents, and to realize that the undertaking of joint
operations in regard to China, even if they be in regard to technical
or financial assistance, must eventually attain political significance
for China. Undertakings entailing such significance, if carried
through to the end, must give rise to complications that might
even necessitate discussion of problems like fiking zones of interest
or even international control or division of China, which would be
the greatest possible misfortune for China and at the same time
would have the most serious effects upon East Asia and, ultimately,
Japan.

Japan therefore must object to such undertakings as a matter
of principle, although it will not find it necessary to interfere with
any foreign country negotiating individually with China in regard
to propositions of finance or trade, as long as those propositions
are beneficial to China and arc not likely to threaten the main-